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FOR THE FRIEND, 
ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


The improvements of modern times in the }j 
arts of life, are not easily appreciated by those 
who confine their observations to the space 
within the recollection of living individuals. In} 
order to estimate them properly, we must| 
look back for ages, and shall then come to the | 
conclusion, that our Saxon ancestors, and even 
the luxurious Romans, were sadly ignorant of | 
domestic arts. What was then the luxury of} 
the few, is now a matter of common nec essity; | 
and the day labourer and mechanic of the pre-| 
sent day, are better lodged, and fed, and cloth- 
ed. than the nobles of Charlemagne. 

Who is there in this country, that can bear 
with that evil which is classed with what we 
bachelors think the greatest of 
tions—a scolding wife? 


lable furmture, and so 
| Elizabeth, when the earls of Northumberland 


earthly vexa-| 
Yet it was not till the | ing continued for a long time, and is familiar 
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sooty ceilings, their slaves knew nothing of the neither chairs, nor 


miseries of the chimney swee p- 
It was not till after the reign of Henry the 
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glasses, nor carpets, to 


itheir chambers; when there were few taxes, 


when beef was a halfpenny per pound, and 


eighth, that glass windows came into common jale a penny a gallon, and the king and his suite 
use, nor were they much employed in domes-|could be entertained at a dinner which cost 


until the fourteenth ce ntury. 
The windows of some of the houses of Pom- 
peli were glazed with a thick opaque glass; 
but the usual material for windows was thin 
plates of mica. Glass windows for cathedrals 
were first introduced into England from France 
in 1180. They were lone considered as move- 
lately as the 


tic architecture 


reign of 
left Alnwick castle, the windows were taken 
out of the frames, and carefully laid by. 

A frame of massive timber, resembling the 
linverted hull of a ship, was the skeleton of the 
ancient house or cabin of the English villein. 
The principal beams sprung up from the 
ground, forming a gothic arch over head, and 
= intervals were filled with horizontal planks. 

Gradually these intervals were filled up with 


|stone, the main beams became perpendicular, 


and the roof was sprung at a considerable 
height from the ground. ‘This mode of build- 


fourteenth century that chimneys were invent-| to us even now in America. 


ed. Before that period, an opening was left 
in the centre of the roof, through which the 
smoke escaped, while a fire was made in a 
hole in the earthen or paved floor underneath. | 
Not a trace of a chimney is to be found 
Herculaneum, that great fossil city. 


place with a good draught of air, 


in circling eddies. The *y used portable stoves 
or fire pans, which were filled with burning 
coals, or wood was lighted in them, and when 
it was burned to a coal, they were carried in- 
to the apartments. The ancients were at great 
pains to procure wood which burnt without 
smoke; for which purpose it was customary 
to peel off the bark, and soak the wood for a 
long time in water, and then dry it for fuel. An- 
other method, much employed, was to soak the 
wood in oil lees. It was also hardened or scorch- 
ed over the fire till nearly reduced to charcoal. 
The business of thus preparing wood was one 
of the trades of ancient Rome, and was follow- 
ed by the father of the emperor Pertinax. Yet, 
although there were no chinneys among the 
lordly Romans, they had their Rumfords ané 
their Pettibones, with their flues and their air 
heaters. Abodt the time of Nero, it became 
customary with the opulent to make a fire in a 
stove placed in the cellar, and to convey the 
heated air through pipes to the several apart- 
ments. It is an ill wind that blows good to 
none, and if the ancients had sore eyes and 


in}until the reign of Henry VI. The 
The Ro- chequering the 
mans knew nothing of the virtues of a fire! bricks was introduced in the reign of Henry 
but left the 
smoke to seek its way through the apartment|consisted of an entry running through the 


Karly in the fourteenth century, the art of| 


building with brick, which had been lost in the 
general wreck of civilization, was revived, but 
it did not come into general use in England 
fashion of 
fronts of houses with clazed 
Vill. ‘The usual plan of gentlemen’s houses 
house, with a hall and parlour on one side, 
with one or two chambers above, and a kitch- 
en, pantry, and other offices on the other. 
Farm houses often had the stables, &c. under 
the same roof. A gentleman’s house was un- 
commonly well provided when it contained 
three or f beds, and few had more than 
two. ‘The walls were commonly bare, with- 
out wainscot or even plaster. 

The English cottages had but one room and 
one story, and were without chimneys until the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Nor was the interior furniture more costly 
and commodious than the structure of the 
building. A substantial farmer, in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, slept an.a straw 
pallet, with a log of wood for his pillow. 
Wooden trenchers and wooden spoons, a few 
horn cups with & thin rim of silver, formed the 
equipments of the table. Pewter vessels were 
great luxuries, above the reach of the common 
citizen. An income of £10 was a Gompetent 
estate for a gentleman, whose expenses of liv- 
ing could not have been great, when there were 


SS 


| 


but seven shillings. The poverty of the me- 
chanies, and rudeness of their tools and mate- 
rials, were extreme. An estimate made about 
the year 1300 is extant, which rates a carpen- 
ter’s stock in trade at a shilling, and enumerates 
it as consisting of five tools. The tanner in those 
days furnished not only the shoemaker and 
the saddler with their materials, but the tailor 
also. He was, therefore, a principal trades- 
man, and his stock amounted to ten pounds. 
Neither were the learned professors very liber- 
ally rewarded. In 1476, one Fylpott, learned 
in the law, received for his counsel-giving 3s. 
8d. with four pence for his dinner. 

Modern comfort first made its appearance 
in the free cities and among wealthy burghers. 
Eneas Silvius declares that the kings of Scot- 
land would rejoice to be as well lodged as the 
second class of citizens in Nuremburg. 

The northern nation’ ate out of a common 
dish, and pulled the meat to pieces, and helped 
themselves with their fingers. An Italian, Ga- 
leotus Martius, who 
Matthias Corvinus, king Hungary, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, praises the 
king for eating without a fork, yet conversing 
at the same time, and never dirtying his clothes. 
He relates, also, that the fingers of the Hun- 
garians were generally much stained with saf- 
fron, atthat time an universal favourite in cook- 
ery as in medicine. In the thirteenth century 
the common people of Italy had meat only 
three times a week; their dinner consisted of 
pot herbs boiled with meat; their supper the 
cold meat left at dinner. The husband and 
wife ate out of the same dish, and as they had 
no wax or tallow candles, and no candlesticks, 
were lighted at supper by a torch held by one 
of the children or a servant. 
used at table by the Itahans in the 
century. 

Honest 
name ol 
son who used them in England. He 
through Italy in 1608, and 
dities’”’ the following relation: “I 
custome in all those Italian ctties and townes 
through which j passed, that is not used in 
any other country that } saw in my travels, 


orks were first 
fifteenth 
Tom Coryate acquired the nick- 
Furcifer, from being the first per- 
» trave lled 
gives in his “ cru- 
obse rve d a 


neither do j thinke that any other nation of 


Christendom doth use it but only Italy. The 
Italians, and also most strangers that are com- 
morant in Italy, do alwaies at their meales use 
a little forke when they cut their meat. For 
while with their knife, which they hold in one 
hand, they cut the meat out of the dish, they 


resided at the court of 
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fasten their fork. which thev hold in their other! entirely naked,—with a body attenuated by hunger—| spectacle than which nothing can be imagined more 


hand, upon the same dish. The reason of 
this their curiosity is because the Italians can- 


and a countenance distorted by wretchedness. 


It is) horribly disgusting. 


It is there that we saw five dif- 


{in vain that you summon the muses to your aid in| ferent bands of robbers contending in arms for the 


| the Peloponessus, or court the illusions of fancy: you| possession of deserts and ruins. 


We saw there the 


not, by any means, endure to have his dish) are every where haunted by the sad reality of wo| Albanian levelling his piece at groups of famished 


touched with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers} 


are not alike clean.”’ 
sidered as a superfluous luxury, and their use 
forbidden in convents. ‘l'o this day they are 


and want. 


|ren miserably clad, flying at the approach of the} bins. 


Huts of dried clay, fitter for wild beasts} children, who, as if familiarized to this terrible sport, 
Forks were at first con-| than for the habitation of man:—women and child-| ran to hide themselves behind the ruins of their ca- 


Of one hundred and fifty villages which we 


stranger and of the janissary—desolation and soli-| counted on the banks of the Nile in ascending from 


| 


‘| tude on every side ;—such is the picture which is in-| Rosetta to Cairo, but one remains entire. 


A part of 


rarely seen in many parts of Spain, as well aS} variably presented to the eye, and which leaves no|the Delta is suffered to lie fallow; a circumstance 


drinking glasses and spoons. 

Posterity of the twenty-fifth century may 
smile at the domestic arrangements of the nine- 
teenth, as we do at those of the twelfth. When 
a portable steam engine shall become an indis- 
pensable part of the domestic establishment 


for scrubbine and ironing and cooking; when 


the cook shall be exalted into a chemist, 4 


elaborate the most exquisite delicacies from 


The Morea is 
Since the Russian war, the yoke of 
the Turks has become more galling to its inhabitants, | 
and the Albanians have butchered a part of the po- 
pulation. Villages laid waste by fire and sword pre- 
sent themselves in every direction, and in the cities, | 
as at Mistra for instance, entire suburbs are abandon- | 
ed. We often travelled fifteen leagues in the coun-| 
try without encountering a single habitation. The| 
most grinding oppression that tyranny can exercise, 


scope for the pleasures of memory. 
almost a desert. 





—outrages and depredations of every description,| ren whose inheritance is to be misery. 


| Egypt. 


which has not perhaps before occurred since the pe- 
riod when Pharaoh gave this fertile land to the pos- 
terity of Jacob. Most of the Fellahs have been mas- 
sacred, and the survivors have gone into Upper 
The natives, who could not prevail upon 
themselves to abandon their fields, have desisted 
from the attempt of raising families. A man born 
in the decline of empires, and who sees in futurity no 
other prospect but that of disastrous revolutions, has, 
indeed, little reason to rejoice at the growth of child- 
There are 


clover, and pine logs and stone coal:—when| are now consummating the ruin of agriculture, and| times when he may say with the prophet— Happy 


the * new fire,” for the invention of which this} 


century will be remarkable, is brought to per- 
fection, and men carry their stoves in their 


pockets:—when steam chaises and air car-| 


riages supersede the use of horses:—when 
knives that never rust—drinking vessels as duc- 
tile as gold, and transparent as glass—lamps 
without oil—the concentrated and never putri- 
lying essences of meats and vegetables, shall 
become articles of common use:—when cotton 
machinery shall perform its work without the 


aid of human hands, and caterpillars weave | 


gloves and shawls—how poor and clumsy will 
the boasted luxury of the present day appear 
in the comparison! 

Savages! some exquisite of that day may ex- 
claim;—they stuffed their nostrils with black 
powder, and begrimed their faces for the sake 
of enjoying the aroma which we inhale at 
every breath in our perfumed apartments— 
they carried immense time pieces in a pocket 
made for the purpose, instead of the beautiful 


watches which we wear on our fingers, and} 
wind up once in the year:—they put their lives in} 


daily jeopatdy by trusting themselves in clum- 
sy vehicles dragged by vicious beasts:—a jour- 
ney from Néw York to Philadelphia occupied 
as much of their time, as a flight from London 





to Washington does of ours;—they knew no-} 
thing of the luxuries which are brought toge-| 
ther upon a modern table—where kangaroos | 
trom New Holland, monkies from Venezuela, | flight of time: his voice alone, when raised in that 
snails from Switzerland, the venison of Lapland, spot, was sufficient to remind us that ages had gone 
and the fish of the Niger, Volga, and the Ore- by. 


von, are served up along with the bread fruit 


of Otaheite, the birds’ nests of China, and the 


choicest fruits of both the Indies. 
Book Worm. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
MODERN GREECE. 


extinguishing the race of man in the land of Leoni-| 
das. To expel a Greek peasant from his hut—to| 
seize upon his wife and children—to massacre them | 
upon the slightest pretexts, are but the amusements | 
of the most insignificant aga of the smallest village. 
| The native of the Morea, reduced to the last de- 
sree of misery, tears himself from his country, and | 
| seeks a lot somewhat less cruel in Asia; but there 
|} again his untoward destiny pursues him, and he finds | 
| cadis and pachas even among the sands of the Jor- 
| dan and the deserts of Palmyra. 

‘* The monuments of art suffer no less than the 
rights of man from the ferocity of the Turk. A 
1eavy Tartar now inhabits the citadel of Athens— 
filled as it is with the masterpieces of Ictinus and} 
Phidias—without deigning to inquire what people it 
was that left those remains—without condescending 
to quit for a moment the habitation which he has 
constructed under the ruins of the monuments of Pe- 
ricles. Sometimes the sluggish tyrant drags himself 


| 
| 


| 
| 


to the mouth of his den, and there seated cross-leg-| 


ged on a loathsome and tattered carpet, turns a va- 
cant eye on the banks of Salamis and the sea of Epi- 
daurus, while the smoke of his pipe ascends among 
the columns of the temple of Minerva,* 


*‘ Coward sloth, 
Sitting in silence, with dejected eyes 
Incurious, and with folded hands.’ 


We can scarcely describe the various em ons by 
| which we were agitated, when in the midd ec of the 
first night that we passed at Athens, we were sud- 
denly roused by the discordant notes of the tambou- 
rin and the Turkish pipe sounding from the ruins of 
the Propylewa, at the same time that a mussulman 
priest proclaimed in Arabic the passing hour to the 
| christian Greeks of the city of Minerva. 


It was not 
necessary for the dervise to announce to us thus the 


| 


|; or Fatherland people. 


are the dead,’ ” 
— 
ALBANY AND CAFFER-LAND. 
(Continued from page 130.) 


The tenacity with which the Hollanders adhere to 
their national habits and peculiarities is proverbial, 
so that, wherever they are located, whether in dis- 
tinct communities, or in settlements surrounded by a 
mixed population, they still preserve their identity. 
This is exemplified by what our author incidentally 
introduces respecting the boors, by which appellation 
he designates the Dutch farmers in the vicinity of 
the Cape. Pursuing their journey in the middle of 
the day, they out spanned,* in company with a Dutch 
boor and his family, who were travelling up the 
country. The party consisted of the old boor, his 
wife, two sons, and a daughter. They had two wa- 
gons, one of which was filled with turkeys, geese, 
ducks, fowls, &c, “A Dutchman never seems in a 
hurry; he carries his mutton, dried beef, and bread, 
with his blanket, in a large chest on which he sits to 
drive, and with his pipe, jogs on contentedly, now 
and then calling out ‘ Trae, Trae.’ They style them- 
selves Africaners, and distinguish all those who come 
from even any part of Europe, as Vanderland volk, 
They are distant and reserv- 
ed, and at first their approach appears cold; they do 
not give the hearty shake of a Briton, but simply 
grasp each other’s hands, and touch their hats uni- 
versally.” 

Some of the party kill a guana, an animal esteem- 
ed very good eating, but disgusting on account of its 
hideous form. The snails are said to be immense— 
they found one which weighed alive in the shell four 
ounces. “ The field mouse is large, and very pret- 
tily streaked. The secretary bird is held in very 
high estimation, and a penalty of five pounds enfor- 
ced for destroying them; they frequent ploughed 
ground, and are majestic looking birds when walk- 





“The instability of human affairs is the more strik- 
ing for a traveller, as it is contrasted with the con- 
stancy of the rest of nature: even the subordinate 
creation, in derision as it were of our revolutions, ex- 
perience no vicissitudes in their dominion, nor change 
in their habits. We were made to remark on the 
day after our arrival at Athens a flock of storks that 
mounted in the air, then formed themsclves in a line, 
and directed their flight towards Africa. From the 
reign of Cecrops down to the present time, these 


e 2. . . ‘ oe . ° . 
The subjoined vivid picture of Greece as it| birds have annually performed the same pilgrimage, 


appeared in 1807, is from the pen of the cele 
brated Chateaubriand. 


it was in the height of its celebrity, it exhibits! 


an impressive lesson on the mutability of hu 


Compared with what} 


_| and returned to the same spot. But how often have 
they not found in tears the host whom they left hap- 
| py and joyous?—How often have they sought in vain 
|} not only their host, but the roof in which they were 
-| accustomed to build their nests? The whole route 


man things; viewed in connection with the| ftom Athens to Jerusalem offers a most distressing 
struggle with which at the present time it ee to the eye of a traveller. Egypt exhibits a 


convulsed, atlords matter of interesting specu 
lation, as to its future destination. 


+ The fallen gates of Mycene and the tomb of Aga 


~| * The cost of this edifice was two thousand talents, 
|or about three hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
|sterling. See Gillies’ History of Greece, and Stew- 
-| art's Athens, for a description of this noble monu- 


| 


2 : 
menion were shown to us in the desert by a child| ment. 


ing; they destroy all kinds of vermin, but particu- 
larly snakes, which are numerous. The only fatally 
venomous, are the green snake, the night adder. 
which roams about in search of prey, and the cobra 
capella; the latter is more rare.” 

“ Before reaching Graham's town, some Hotten- 
tots passed us with a young quagga, which they had 
just succeeded in catching for a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood. The Hottentots gallop after a herd, 
separate the young one, which they drive into the 
bush, then dismount, and take hold of it round the 
neck, till the herd have disappeared; they then mount 
their horses, and the little animal follows without 
being fastened or led: they have not strength to be 
made serviceable. ‘The quagga is a species of zebra; 
striped like it in the neck, but it also resembles the 
ass; we passed some herds of them, fifty or sixty to- 
gether.” 

Having reached Graham's town, “a new scene 
opened to our view, and of a kind differing from any 
the preceding part of our journey had presented. 
We had mixed with the animal creation—we had 
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witnessed modes of enjoyment in rude boorish life— 

we were now to congregate again in more refined | 
society—to join in scenes of civilization with beings | 
of our own fatherland; to mark the rapid progress 
which improvement makes under the skilful and in- 
dustrious hands of an English population ; to see the 
spot, which only a few years since bore the aspect 
of a rude village, containing about twenty houses, 
now become a considerable town, with many hand- 
some buildings, shops, &c. and exhibiting all the 
marks of a busy, flourishing place. This district of 


the Cape, now called by the English, Albany, by the |e 


was composed of hides, made as pliant, by rubbing, 
as cloth; it covered them entirely, with the exce p- 
tion of the shoulders and legs, and was tastefully 


\ on 
|}mounted around them. Their he ads were ornamented 


with a profusion of red and white beads in bands, 
and on the top, a small tuft of the tail, apparently of 
jthe jackall. One of them, an old man, had, in addi- 
| tion, several cowrie shells attached to the beads, and 
| two pair of copper ear rings, one set round the other, 
| with long pomts; his countenance was mild but 
| grave, with a smile peculiarly sweet, and he exhibit- 
ed a very striking contrast to the lively laughing 


Dutch, Zureveldt, was very long a bone of contention | younger ones, whose hearts seemed ove flowing with 


between the Dutch and Caffers The author, after 


some account of this contest, proceeds: — To this|their eyes were full and lively, the nose 
arfure and enmity between the colonists | and the lips thick, altoge ther different from the Caf- 


state of w 


de light at evéry notice or present made to them: 
rather flat. ut, 


and Caffers, has succeeded a more peaceable aud | fer.” 


friendly feeling; and to promote the object as much 


Excepting when the wind blows from the north, 


as may be done, the governing powers have encou-|which, sweeping over the interior sandy deserts, 
raged the establishment of monthly fairs, where these |comes scorchingly hot, the climate is described i 
untutored natives are enabled to dispose of such |terms of great commendation, the glass seldom rising 


vendible commodities as they possess, for the beads, 


to eighty-four. The dews are never prejudicial to 


buttons, and baubles, given in exchange by the Eng- | health, sleeping out in the open air without any addi- 
lish. By these means, and a treatment in the true |tional covering being a very common occurrence, 


spirit of justice and reciprocity, it is hoped and be- 


from which no bad consequences result. The tra- 


lieved, that a good understanding will be more effec- | vellers extend their route through Albany, and ren- 
tually maintained, than by all the terrors of the can-|dezvous at the junction of the Kap and Great Fish 


non and the bayonet.” 
* Some months after the first arrival of the Eng- 


rivers. The author finds room to indulge his love 
for the picturesque in, the scenery about the mouth 


lish, they were thrown into considerable alarm by |of the latter, and in an excursion up the former. 


the appearance of five thousand Caffers on the hills. 


No shrubberies, he remarks, can be formed with 


Pre parations were instantly made for defence, when | greater art than those on the banks of this delight- 
one of their interpreters came down, and made known | ful little rive r, on which are to be seen a profusion of 
that they were friendly chiefs and their men, come | flowers and berries of the brightest and most varied 
with a pass from the commandant, with leave to pro-|colours. The gaudy and singular strelitzia regina 


cure some red ochre or chalk, which they mix with 


grows here in great luxuriance, and in the craggy 


yrease, and then anoint their hair and bodies with mills, the chandelieraloe expands its radiant branc hes. 


it. This friendly intercourse was for a time inter- 


* A few hundred yards up the river, we were locked 


rupted by some of their marauding parties; but lat- in on either side by overhanging rocks, and trees of 


terly peace seems established, and the fairs will no| the richest foliage. 
doubt have the effect of producing a certain degree |das or coney that ran along the roc ks. 


of civilization.” 
“ They bring in ivory, hides, gum, elephants’ tusks, 


Our boat disturbed many of the 
This little 
creature is of a dark colour like a rat, and seems to 


be of a species between the rabbit and the Guinea 


mats, and baskets, to a ve ry considerable amount. We | pig, with paws resembling those of a cat.” 


saw two enormous tusks purchased from them, which 
weighed ninety-eight pounds each. ‘The ¢ ‘atfers are 
described as a very noble looking race, 
proportioned, and possessing great muscular stre ngth, 


superiority over the common race of savages. The 


It appears that the bees construct their combs 
among the rocks, and the singular mode which the 


tall, finely | natives pursue in obtaining the honey is thus describ- 
ed. “ The Hottentot o nt to a place that he thought 
They display infinite sagacity, and evince an evident like! ly to contain the 


hives, and immediately whist- 


led with a sort of call that the honey bird or indica- 


rush baskets made by the women are extremely in-|/or is accustomed to, when the littie feathered at- 


genious ; they are so firm and closely made, that ‘the y 
will hold liquids, and are alw ays used by the Caffers 
as milking buckets.” 

* The chiefs wore a cloak made of the leopard skin, 


and a necklace of copper beads wound round the jagain forward, to entice them to follow; they, how- | 


head, with two, three, or four armlets of the ele- 
phant’s tusk, according to their age, valour, Nc. Xe.: 
the cloak is gracefully thrown over the shoulders 
The dress of the women was becoming: the head dress 
full, and covered with a thousand beads; the out- 
ward robe loose, made of the antelope skin, which 
has a very fine gloss, with three rows of buttons be- 
hind, from top to bottom ; they walk with a confident 
air. : 

‘A singular circumstance occurred in the year 
1923, at a period when the colony was much disturb- 
ed by the Caffers. A boor, walking on his farm, in 
the district of Graaff Reynet, thought he saw four 
Caffers, and immediately fired; one of them fell dead, 
the others stood around him, and made no attempt 
to escape; the boor advanced, but with caution: it 
was, however, necdless, as the poor creatures were 


tendant made its appearanc 
vering about them; 
ing, and watching to see if they followed. It tried 
twice to lead them across a kloof, flying back and 


ever, not liking to go that way,and the Llottentot 
continuing to whistle the call, the bird at length | 
flew back, and led another way, still watehing and 
chirping to them to follow him, which they now did, 
and very soon it hovered over a p! 


lace in the rock, 
where, on searching, they found a hive full of honey ; 
the bird imme diately per« hed in a bush over them, 
and waited patiently till they had taken honey, 


when it flew down, and took possession of the rest, | 


and eat what was left for it.” 

The honey bird is rather larger than a sparrow, 
with brown feathers. 
every year Is immense, and its flavour is very deli- | 
cious. The Hottentot is ver) particular in his man- 
ner of leaving the honey for the bird, as he 
it will then remember him, and lead him another 
time, in preference to any other 


says that 


pe rson. 


:, chirping loudly and ho- | 
it then flew forward, still chirp- | 


The quantity of honey taken | 


When the | 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


The inclosed appears to a constant reader 
of * The Friend,” as particularly suited for a 
place in its columns, and is handed for inser- 
tion, in case it meets the approbation of the 


editor. S. 8. 


ON PRAYER, 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or expressed ; 

The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear; 

The upward glancing of an e ye, 
When none but God is near. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech, 
That infant lips can try; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high, 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death. 
He enters heaven with prayer. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his w ays; 


While angels in their song rejoice, 
And cry, * behold he prays.’ 


In prayer on earth, the saints are one 
In word, in deed, in mind; 

When with the Father and the Son 
Sweet fellowship they find. 


Nor prayer is m¢ ide on earth alone 
The Holy Spirit pleads; 


And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 
For sinners intercedes. 


)! Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way! 

The path of prayer thyself hast trod— 
Lord, teach us how to pray | 





MONTGOMERY 
—— 


THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 6. 


It is stated by Dr. Alexander Chalmers in his His- 
jtorical and Biographical preface to the Rambler, by 
Samuel Johnson, L. L. D.,“ That the commencement 
of the Rambler was a matter of great importance 
vith the author, as if he had foreseen that this work 


| Was hereafter to constitute his prince ipal fame 


al d 
as he had wisely determined that his fame should rest 
jas much on the good he had done. as on the pleasure 
he might afford, with his accustomed piety. he com- 
posed and offered up the following 
* Prayer on the Rambler.’ 


“* Almighty God, the giver of all good things 


praver, entitled 


| without whose help all labour is ineffectual, and with- 
lout whose grace all wisdom is folly: grant, | beseech 
thee, that nm this my undertaking. thy Holy Spirit 


|may not be withheld from me, but that | may pro- 
mote thy glory, and the salvation both 
grant this, O Lord, for 
Amen.’ 


of myself and 
others : the sake of Jesus 
Christ. 


| * The first paper was published on Tuesday, 


motionless with the noise of the gun, and, to them, |bird has eaten the honey, the young bees are care- Mar: h 20, 1749-50, and the work continued without 


the unaccountable fall of their companion; the boor 


soon discovered by their features that they were not from taking them out, and as there are always a| until 
never want nourisi- |, 


Caffers; they were armed with assegas different 
from the Caffer make.” The author details some 
further particulars relative to these interesting stran- 
gers, who were somie time detained ; endeavours were 
used to discover their country, and every thing re- 
lating to them, but the most that could be ascertain- 
ed is, “ that they belonged to the Ceuta tribe, a very 
formidable, but very distant nation.* ‘Their dress 


* Hitherto unknown to Europeans; 
saw a white man before, but they must have had in- 


tercourse with other tribes, who live nearer the coast, 


they never 


fully closed up with stones, to prevent the ratel* 
quantity of flowers, the bees 
ment.” 
and who may probably trade with the Portuguese 
about Mozambique. 

* A kind of badger. 





If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast. 

We may be wise, or rich, or creat, 
But never can be biest. 


the least interruption, every Tuesday and Saturday, 
Saturday, March 14, 
losed. Each number was handsomely printed on a 


1752, on which day it 


| sheet and a half of fine paper, at the price of two- 
| pence, and with great typographic al accuracy, not 
labove a dozen errors occurring in the whole work : a 
lcircumstance the more remarkable, because the copy 
i was written in haste, as the time urged, and sent to 
[press W ithout being revised by the author. When 
we consider, that, in the whole progress of the wor! 

the sum of assistance he received scarcely amounted 
to five papers, we must wonder at the fe rtility of a 
mind engaged duritig the same period in that stu- 
'yendous labour the English Dictionary, and frequent 
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———E ener — 


ly distracted by disease and anguish. 
in the annals of literature an instance which can be 


brought as a parallel to this, if we take every cir-| whose heavy waves rolled on in slow sullen murmurs, 


cumstance into the account. Other essayists have 
had the choice of their days, and their happy hours 
for composition: but Dr. Johnson knew no remission, 
although he very probably would hav 
it, and yet continued to write with unabated vigour, 
although even this disappointment might be suppos- 
ed to have often rendered him uneasy, and his natu- 
ral indolence (not the indolence of his will, but of 
constitution) would, in other men, have palsied every 
effort. 
that ‘falling off’ visible in some works of the same 
kind, that it might probably have been extended 
much further, had the encouragement of the public 
borne any proportion to its merits 





“ One of the contributors was Mrs. Elizabeth Car- 
ter, who wrote Nos. 44, and 100; and who, at the dis- 
tance of half a century, enjoyed in full possession, 
that liberal and ee ‘d mind, which had engag- 
ed the esteem and aouaeatien of successive genera- 
tions of wits and scholars Of this excellent lady, 
Dr. Johnson used to say, that her learning did not 
interfere with her domestic duties. * She could make 
a pudding as well as translate Epictetus from the 
Greek ; and work a handkerchief, as well as compose 
a poem.’ He once composed a Gres k epigraimn to 
Eliza Carter; and declared that she ought to be 
celebrated in as many different languages as Lewis 
the Great. Mrs. Carter died Feb. 19, 1806.” 

Numep. XLIV. 


Sarurvay, 4Jugust 18, 1750. 
Dreams descend from Jove.—Pope. 
To the 


Rambler. 


Sir—I had lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made so strong an impression on me, that I remem- 


ber it every word; and if you are not better employ- 


ed, you may read the relation of it as follows: 


Methought I was in the midst of a very entertain- 
ing set of company, and extremely delighted in at- 
tending to a lively conversation, when on a sudden 
I perceived one of the most shocking figures ima- 
vination can frame, advancing towards me. She 
was dressed in black, her skin was contracted into a 
thousand wrinkles, her eyes sunk deep in her head, 
and her om xion pale and livid as the counte- 
nance of death. Her looks were filled with terror 
and unrelenting severity, and her hands armed with 
vhips and scorpions. As soon as she came near, 
with a horrid frown, and a voice that chilled my very 
blood, she bid me follow her. I obeyed, and she led 
me through rugged paths beset with briers and 
thorns, into a deep solitary valley. Wherever she 
passed, the fading verdure withered beneath her 
steps; her pestilential breath infected the air with 
malignant vapours, obscured the lustre of the sun, 
and involved the fair face of 
gloom. Dismal howlings resounded through the fo- 
rest, from every baleful tree the night raven uttered 
his dreadful note, and the prospect was filled with 
desolation and horror. In the midst of this tremen- 
dous scene, my execrable guide addressed me in the 
following manner : 


*“ Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, from 
the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and learn 
that pleasure was not designed the portion of human 
life. Man was born to mourn and to be wretched; 
this is the condition of all below the stars, and who- 
ever endeavours to oppose it, acts in contradiction to 
the will ofheaven. Fly then from the fatal enchant- 
ments of youth and social delight, and here conse- 
crate the solitary hours to lamentation and wo, Mis- 
ery is the duty of all sublunary beings, and every 
enjoyment is an offence to the Deity, who is to be 
worshipped only by the mortification of every sense 
of pleasure, and the ey erlasting exercise of sighs and 
tears.’ 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my spi- 
rits, and seemed to annihilate every principle of joy 
within me. I threw myself beneath a blasted yew, 
where the winds blew cold and dismal round my 
head, and dreadful apprehensions chilled my heart. 


Here I resolved to lie till the hand of death, which Ij heart. 
impatiently invoked, should put an end to the miseries} dition even of the guilty. 


e been glad of 


mm | 
lowards the conclusion there is so little of 


heaven in iversal | 
_— _ | amusements. 


There is not|of a life so de »plorably wretche d. 








In this sad situa-| 
tion, ] espied on one hand of me a deep muddy river, 


Here | determined to plunge, and was just upon the| 
brink, when | found myself suddenly drawn back. 
! turned about, and was surprised by the sight of the 
loveliest object | had ever beheld. The most en- 
gaging charms of youth and beauty appeared in all | 
her form; e ffulge nt glories spi arkled in her eyes, and | 
their awful splendours were softened by the gentlest 
looks of compassion and peace. At her approach | 
the frivhtful spectre who had before tormented me, 
vanished away, and with her all the horrors she had 
caused. The gloomy clouds brightetied into cheer- 
ful sunshine, the vroves rec overed their verdure, and | 
the whole region looked gay and blooming as the 
garden of Eden. T was quite transported at this uu- 
expected change, and reviving pleasure began to glad | 


my thoughts, when, with a look of inexpressible 
‘auteous deliverer thus uttered her 
divine instructions: 


sweetness, my be 


“ My name is Religion. | am the offspring of Truth 
and Love, and the parent of Benevolence, Hope, and | 
Joy. That monster from whose power | have freed 
you is called Supe rstition, she is the child of Discon- 
lent, and her followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus 
different as we are, she has often the insolence to as- 
sume my name and character, and seduces unhappy 
mortals to think us the same, till she, at length, drives 
them to the borders of Despair, that dreadful abyss 
into which you were just going to sink. 


}iS insurmountable. 





* Look round and survey the various beauties of 
the globe, which Heaven has destined for the seat of 
the human race, and consider whether a world thus 
exquisitely framed, could be meant for the abode of 
misery and pain. For what end has the lavish hand 
of Providence diffused such innumerable objects of 
delight, but that all might rejoice in the privilege of 
existence, and be filled with gratitude to the benefi- 
cent Author of it? Thus, to enjoy the blessings he 
has sent, is virtue and obedience ; and to reject them 
merely as means of pleasure, is pitiable ignorance or 
absurd perverseness. Infinite goodness is the source 
of created existence: the proper tendency of every 
rational being, from the highest order of raptured 
seraphs, to the meanest rank of men, is to rise inces- 
santly from lower degrees of happiness to higher, 
They have each faculties assigned them for various 
orders of delights.” 


“ What,” cried I, “is this the lancuage of Reli- 
gion? Does she lead her votaries through flowery 
paths, and bid them pass an unlaborious life? Where | 
are the painful toils of virtue, the mortifications of 
penitence, the self-denying exercises of saints and 
heroes?” 

“ The true enjoyments of a re: 
answered 


tsonable being,” 
she mildly, * do not consist in unbounded 
indulgence, or luxurious ease, in the tumult of pas-} 
sions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter of light | 
Yielding to immoral pleasure core} 
rupts the mind, living to animal trifling ones de-|} 
bases it; both in their degree disqualify it for its} ~~ 
genuine good, and consign it over to wretchedness, 
Whoever would be really happy, must make the dili- 
gent and regular exercise of his superior poWers his 
chief attention, adoring the perfections of his Maker, 


° xpressing good will to his fellow creatures, culti- 


vating inward rectitude. To his lower faculties he 

must allow such gratifications as will, by refreshing 
him, invigorate his nobler pursuits. In the regions 
inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled felic ity for 
ever blooms, joy flows there with a perpetual and 
abundant stream, nor needs there any mound to 
check its course. Beings conscious of a frame of 
mind originally diseased, as all the human race has 
cause to be, must use the regimen of a stricter self- 
government. Whoever has been guilty of voluntary 
excesses, must patiently submit both to the painful 
workings of nature, and needful severities of medi- 
cine, in order to his cure. Still he is entitled to a 
moderate share of whatever alleviating accommoda- 
tions this fair mansion of his merciful parent affords, 
consistent with his recovery. And in proportion as 
this recovery advances, the liveliest joy will spring 
from his secret sense of an amended and improved 
So far from the horrors of despair is the con- 


Shudder, poor mortal, at 


the thought of the gulf into which thou wast but now 
going to plunge, 

* While the most faulty have ever encouragement 
to amend, the more innocent soul will be supported 
with still sweeter consolations under all its experience 
of human infirmities; supported by the gladdening 


| assurances that eve ry sincere e mdeavour to outgrow 


them shall be assisted, acce pted, and rewarded. To 
such a one the lowliest self-abasement is buf a deep 
laid foundation for the most elevated hopes; since 
they who faithfully examine and acknowledge what 
| they are, shall be enabled under my conduct to be- 
come what they desire. The C hristian and the hero 
are inseparable: and to aspirings of unassuming trust, 
and filial confidence, are set no bounds, To him 
who is animated with a view of obtaining approba- 
tivu frum the Sovereign of the universe, no difficulty 
Secure in this pursuit of every 
needful aid, his conflict with the severest pains and 
trials, is little more than the vigorous exercises of a 
mind in health. His patient dependence on that 
Providence which looks through all eternity; his si- 
lent resignation, his ready accommodation of his 
thoughts and behaviour to its inscrutable w ays, is at 


lonce the most excellent sort of self-denial. and a 


ey e of the most exalted transports. Society is 
ihe true sphere of human virtue. In social, active 
life, difficulties will perpetually be met with; re- 
straints of many kinds will be necessary ; and study- 
ing to behave right in respect of these is a dise ipline 
of the human heart, useful to others, and improving 
to itself. Suffering is no duty, but where it is ne- 
cessary to avoid guilt, or to do good; nor pleasure a 
crime, but where it strengthens the influence of bad 
inclinations, or lessens the generous activity of vir- 
tue. The happiness allotted to man in his present 
state, is indeed faint and low, compared with his im- 
mortal prospects, and noble capacities; but yet what- 
ever portion of it the distributing han d of heaven of- 
fers to each individual, is a needful support and re- 
freshment for the present inoment, so far as it may 
not hinder the attaining of final destination. 

* Return then with me from continual misery to 
moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. Return 
from the contracted views of solitude to the proper 
duties of a relative and dependent being. Religion 
is not confined to cells and closets, nor restrained to 
sullen retirement. These are the gloomy doctrines 
of Superstition, by which she endeavours to break those 
chains of benevolence and social affection, that link 
the welfare of every particular with that of the 
whole. Remember that the createst honour youcan 
pay to the author of your being is by such a cheerful 
behaviour as discovers a mind satisfied with his dis- 
pensations.” 

Here my preceptress paused, and I was going to 
express my acknowledgments for her discourse, when 
a ring of bells from the neighbouri ne village, and a 
new risen sun darting his beams through my win- 
dows, awaked me, 


I am yours, &e 





re ee 


DEATHS. 

In the town of New Bedford, 
the morning of the 30th ult. 
William Rotch, jun. in ee 
worthy member and e 





Massachusetts, on 


69th year of her age. A 
r of the Soe iety of Friends. 
,on first day evening, the 20th ult. at the re- 
sidence of her fathe ‘r, near Frankford, Hannah D. 
eldest daughter of Michael Newbold, of a pulmonary 
consumption, in the 26th year of her age. 








, at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, on the 5th inst. 
Tylee Williams, an e Ider and member of the Socie ty 
of Friends. ‘ 

, on fifth day morning, the 24th ult. Elizabeth 
Williams, relict of Jesse Williams, late of this city, in 
the 89th year of her age. 








,on the 5th mst. at the dwelling of her late 
brother, Jonathan Jones, Wynne Wood, Montgomery 
county, Susanna Nancarrow, in the Sist year of her 
age. 

——, on the 8th inst. in the 25th year of his age, 
Thomas Lloyd Norris, son of Joseph Parker Norris. 
,on the 4th inst. in the 23d year of her age, 
Mary B. Barnes, daughter of the late Samuel 
Barnes. j 





zabeth Rotch, wife of 


= 


Mrs 


Bhi 
































sedi loeaes 


A BRIEF MEMOIR OF SOLOMON UNDER-'|' 


HILL. 
(Continued from page 135.) 


About twelve months before his decease, and while 
his case was before the monthly meeting, being often 
brought under great concern and sorrow on account 
of the state of things in the society of which he was 
a member, and feeling an ardent and affectionate de- 
sire for the eternal welfare of his friends, and for their 
preservation from the delusive snares of an unwearied 
and crafty adversary, who was busily endeavouring 
to draw them into unbelief, he wrote an address to 
the members of the quarterly meeting of Westbury, 
dated at Jerusalem, First month, 22d, 1826. But 
yielding to some discouragements arising from his 
peculiar and very trying situation, he omitted to cir- 
culate it at that time, saying, “1 think I now feel 

easy to leave it with my children, to do with as the y 
may judge proper, when I am no more.” A short 
time previous to his death, he expressed a desire that 
it might not be lost, and it being brought to him for 
examination, he made some small additions to it, and 
remarked, “It now stands as | wish it; believing 
that I shall shortly put off this my tabernacle, I leave 
it with my children, as a proof that [ do not consider 
these things, as some would persuade us, immaterial 
matters, but subjects of the greatest importance. | 
feel an evidence to attend my mind that I have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, but substantial 
truth.” He then wrote his name for the last time. 
Believing that the publication of this affectionate ad- 
dress, is due to the weighty exercise and concern of 
our dear friend, and in the hope that it may prove 
useful to some minds, it is thought proper to insert 
it as follows, viz. 


I 
t 
t 


>. 
AN ADDRESS, &c. 

Dear Friends,—Seeing that I am deprived of the 
privilege of offering, by way of public testimony, 
some impressions that I believe it would have been 
right for me to communicate, | take this way to re- 
lieve my mind; which has often of late, when sitting 
with my friends in our meetings, been so clothed 
with heavinessbat I thought I might say with the 
apostle, I despaired of life. During my silent sitting 
in one of these meetings, under great exercise, while 
labouring for resignation, though desirous, if possible, 
to find out the cause why our assemblies were so co- 
vered with a gloom, this language of lamentation 
was presented; “The tongue of the suckling child 
cleaveth to the roof of his mouth for thirst ; the young 
children ask for bread, and no man breaketh it unto 
them :” | thought it might be said, “ The ways of 
Zion do mourn,” “and she is in bitterness; and the 
circumstance of the separate altar set up by Jerobo- 
am was revived in my remembrance. A prophet was 
sent to cry against it, in the name of the Lord, and 
the king put forth his hand, saying, “lay hold of 
him ;” but finding he could not put him in fear with 
all his threats, his speech was turned to smooth words, 
saying, **Come home with me and refresh thyself, 
and |} will give thee a reward.” . 

He had set up his golden calves, in order to furnish 
the people with a mode of worship more easy to the 
flesh; notwithstanding the law of Moses expressly 
says, * Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven 
unage, or the likeness of any thing that is either in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, thou shalt not 
bow down, nor worship them.” Although so contrary 
to this known command, it is strange to see how soon 

e house of Israel fell in therewith, and was turned 
ores by the wicked insinuations of the king, “ Be- 
hold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt.” Thus they changed the glory 
of the inscrutable God “ into the similitude of an ox 
that eateth grass ;” and however this may appear to 
many, is it not equally strange, that a people profess- 
ing, as we do, to be the followers of our worthy pre- 
decessors, thosg bright sons of the morning, who 
counted not their lives dear in support of their testi- 
monies; who fully believed in the doctrines of the 

apostles, and, as their writings abundantly testify, 
stood firm in the faith once delivered to the saints, 
even a belief in Jesus Christ, that he was born of the 
virgin Mary, and suffered the ignominious death of 
the cross for our sins, and not for ours only, but for 


the sins of the whole world; a belief, in which the! sins.” 


the four evangelists, who lived about that time, and | 


THE FRIEND. 


welve apostles appear to have been united, as also | blood of goats and calves, but by Ais own blood, | 


> . | 
10 doubt were better informed of the truth of those |« 


entered once into the holy place; navin obtanl 


ternal redemption for us; for 


hings than we can be; and for aught that appears, | and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling 





isgiven,and a if omg nt shall beupon hisshoulder, 


and his name shall be called Wond« — Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace. And although the bbe immortal is re- 
vealed in eve ry true believer ; yet ifa spiritual birth 
was all that the prophet had reference to, why was 
the virgin Mary so particularly pointed out? Do we 
not see that as, by the deceitfulness of the devil, first 

I 

| 


entered, and death followed, the woman being first 
in the offence, so a woman was made use of in the 
It was promised, that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head, which I have 


restoration. 








heir writmgs were never called question by the | unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, ! 
gathered church, but firmly believed in from the time | much more shall the blood of Christ, who, thro 
they were written down to the present day—is it not | the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to G: 
marvellous, I say, that any amongst us can so far turn | purge your conscience from dead works to serve t 
aside, as to make no hesitation*in acknowledging |living God?” And again, citing the psalmist, he sa 
thev do not believe him to be the eternal Word or Son |“ Sacrifice and off ¢ th wouldest n ot. bat i bod 
of God? Saying, not only in conduct, but in lan-|hast thou prepared me ;” and soon atter, * Lo, con 
guage, * We will not have this man to rule over us.” | to do thy will, O God. He taketh away the first t 
On what, my friends, can their hope of salvation be | he may establish the second. By the which w 
founded, “seeing there is none other name under |are sanctified through the offering of body of . 
heaven, given among men, whereby we must be}sus Christ once for all.” 
saved,” but by the name of Jesus? And did not Christ May those who have been tempted to deny th 
tell the Jews, “ If ye believe not that Jam he, ye|Lord and Master, and to count the blood of the cov 
shall die in your sins ;” and if you die in your sins,| pant an unho y thing, be enabled to see that 
~~ hither I go ye cannot come ?” ce lusion of the enemy, and to discé er tie Workin 

It is indeed a time of much speculation and contro- | of that seducing spit it, however specious it 
versy, not only amongst us as a people, but others | may appear; remembering, as a caution, the lar 
also; and there are those up and down, who openly |to some in former days, “ Though we, or an angel * 
acknowledge, that they do not believe in the miracu- | from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you, t 
lous conception of our blessed Lord and Saviour Je-|that which we have preached unto you, let him 
sus Christ, which the Scriptures, both of the Old and | accursed.” This was the language twice rep ! 
New Testaments, do so fully and clearly hold forth.|by that eminent apostle of the Gentiles, to a pr 
The prophet Isaiah saith, “Behold, a virgin shall | who had embraced the doctrine preached by him, and 
conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name Im-|run well for a time; but through unwatehful 
manuel.” “ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son] giving heed to an unsanctified ministry, had lost t 


wood estate, 


The same apostle also addressing himself to t 
elders of the church of Eph us, C1Ves tiis cha ( 
* "Take heed, therefore, unto yoursely ~and toalit 
flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood. For | know this, th 
fter my departing shall grievous wolves ente 
mong you, not sparing the flock. Also of your ov 
es shall men arise, speaking perverse things, 
lraw away disciples after them. Therefore watch, 
nd remember, that by the space of three vears, | 


ever believed was confirmed by the angel who ap- vased ~ to warn every one night and day with 
peared to the virgin Mary, and spake of her divine : 

conception by the Holy Ghost, viz. ““He shall be ” Oh! saith my soul, that such of us as have known 
great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest, and | the © peration of redeeming love, may stand firm in 
the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his| the power of it—let us hold fast the profession of our 
father David, and he shall reign over the house of |f aith without wavering. that neither the threats, th 
Jacob for ever, and of the increase of his government frowns, nor the fair speeches of the deluded sons of 
there shall be no end.” Many other Scripture pas-|Nebat, may be able to warp any of us from the sure 
sages of like import may be found, but notwithstand-| foundation. It is the righteous who shall hold on h 
ing all these, it appears there are some, and | fear | wi ry, and those of clean har who grow stronger 
not a few, who retain a spirit of unbelief. May such | and stronger—and | trust and believe, that notwitl 
seriously consider what must be the consequences re-| standing the sincere hearted have to mourn on a 
sulting therefrom! Doth it not render the virgin Mary | count of the great declension from the purity of ou 
wicked, deceitful,and presumptuous beyond any thing faith, there are yet those preserved, to whom the lan- 


ever known since the creation of the world? W 
read of the presumptuous sin of Annanias and Sap-| 


. | 
phira, who sold their possessions, and pretended to | 


have laid all at the Apostles’ feet, but secretly kept 
back a part—this was revealed to the apostle Peter, 
and they were taxed with it; but denying the fact, 
were instantly struck dead. Now, | would ask, what 
proportion do the sins of these two last mentioned, 
bear to the deception and falsehood of which the vir- 
gin Mary and her roe husband are accused 
by the unbeliever? I think but a small proportion. | 
And can we suppose the Great Head of the Church 
would suffer such gross wickedness and deceit to be 
kept hidden eighteen centuries and upwards ? 
Concerning the offering of that body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ upon the cross, there are those who 
openly testify that they do not believe he made any 
atonement for the sins of mankind the sreby ; of conse- 
quence, those who lived under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion were much more favoured than we are—they 
had a high priest, who was permitted to enter into 
the most holy place once a year, and make atonement 
for the sins of the people. But if Jesus made no 
atonement, to what does the prophet allude when he 
says, **He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are 
healed. All we, like sheep, have gone astray ; we 
have* turned every one to his own way ; and the | 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all?” The 
angel who appeared to Joseph said, “ Thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
And what saith the apostle, “ Neither by the 


guage of the Sennedl Master, through his servant 


John, may be applicable; viz. “Thou hast a fe 
names, even in Sardis, which have not defiled the 
garments; and they shall walk with me in white, for 
they are worthy.” SoLomMon UNDERHILL. 


Jerusalem, ist mo, 22d, 1827. 
(To be continu l.) 


—_=g>—— 


REVIEW OF T. EVANS’ “ EXPOSITION.” 


(Continue {from j me 136 


After adverting to the divisions at present 
existing respecting the real doctrines of the 
early Quakers, and stating his conviction that 
this arises, not foe: the absence, but rathe 
sibility of ¢ 


from the comp: ive Inacce vidence, 


owing to causes we have mentioned in this re- 


view, our author very justly remarks: 


“It is certainly much to he regretted, that there 


should be any want of information on 


nbrects ol uch 


great importance, so intimately connected with the 


ety; andin which every rightly exercised member must 
feela deep and earnest interest. itsure!y becomes thos 
who have the charge of educating children, seriously 
to consider, whether the acquisition of this know- 
ledge ought not to form a prominent feature in every 
sy stem of re ligious instruction, and whether the ne- 
gle sct to impart it is not a breach of that duty which 


they owe ta the tender objects of their care, for 


Ks lfare 9 and even the existence, of our re ligio us Y 
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which an awful responsibility must devolve upon 
them.” 


i 

We shall next make a considerable extract, | 
explaining in a satisfactory manner the peculiar | 
circumstances in which the society was placed 
at its first institution. 


The peculiar views which the 


ociety entertained | 
of the spiritual 


nature of the go pel dispensation, | 
rendered its members obnoxious to much opposition | 
trom high professors, who were little acquainted with 
the practical and renovating influence of true reli-} 
gion. Many and serious were the 
enemies arrayed ihem. They were 
charged with denying the Scripture dos trine of the] 
Holy Three that bear record in heaven, Father, Word, 


and Spirit, one God, blessed for ever; because they 


accusations which 


their against 


confined themselves strictly language, | 


| to “Scripture 
and rejected the word trinity, as one of human in- 
vention ; yet, at the same time, they readily acknow- 
ledged their full and unqualified assent to all that the 
sacred penmen had recorded re 


and mysterious subject. 


lative to this solemn 


* Considering the title of the Word of God as ex-| 


clusively belonging to Jesus Christ our 





Lord, they 
viewed the application of it to the inspired writings 
as erroneous and unauthorized by the Scriptures 


themselves. They believed the sensible influences of | 
the Holy Spirit to be the primary rule of faith and | 
life, and therefore could a c 
this epithet to the Sx riptures 
themselves. 


USC ntiously accord | 
¢ ho vever exe ellent in 
From these circumstances, their oppo-| 
sers took occasion to misre 


the authenticity and divine 


present them, as denying 
authority of those sacred 
records, though Friends const: unitly admitted, and in- 
deed always declared, they were the 
spoken by the Holy Ghost thr 


a secondary rule subordinate to 


words of God, 
rough holy inen of old, 

the Spirit ; the best 
and only outward standard and tes 


t for determining 
the soundness of doc trines, 


and to which they con- 
stantly appealed, as the authority for the truths they 
promulgated. 


‘A primary and fundamental article of their faith, 


| to be sincerely believed by all those, 
the good providence of God, 
knowle dge of these 


| rection, ascension into heaven, mediation, and inter- 
a 


ession with the Father, they also held as necessary | 
who, through 
were brought to the| 


sacred records, But these impor- 


tant truths being fully accredited by the great body | 


prehensive, also, that too many were 


of Christian professors, there was less occasion fre-| 


juently to hold them up to view. Friends were ap- 


resting their 


| hope s of salvation upon the mere assent of the under- 


standing to these essential doctrines, without per- 


| mitting them to have a practical influence upon their 
lives and conversation, 


Hence those faithful minis- 


ters of the gospel believed it their duty to turn the 
minds of the people inward to the spirit and power 


of Christ Jesus revealed there, 


that through obedi- 


ence thereto, they might really experience him to be 


their Redeemer and Saviour. 


But this was not done 


in opposition to Christ without, for they solemnly de- 


clare sd, 
degree, 
tages, which, in infinite mercy and wisdom inscruta- 
ble, are offered to mankind through the outward ma- | 
| nifestation, the sufferings and death of the adorable 
Son of God. 


the soundness of their faith, the enemies of the So-| was Gideon Seaman, a man whose character 


that they never meant thereby, in the least 
to invalidate or slight those blessed advan- 


“ Notwithstanding these repeated declarations of} 


ciety greatly misre prese nted and perverted the doc- 


iselves with him, and 


was a belief in the immediate and effectual operation | 


of the Holy Spirit, or grace of God, freely shed a yroad 


in the hearts of all mankind, through the coming and} 


sufferings of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


When George Fox and his contemporary labourers | 


were called forth to preach the gospel eae 
vation, this blessed Holy Scripture 


and sal- 
doctrine WV 
little known or believed in by the sngeiilltiy of « tai 
tian professors. The practical, heart-changing effe« 

of pure and unde tiled religion were in many instance 
superse sded by” a routine of ceremonial duties, the per- 


as too 


levery doubt, 


formance of which was marked with cold indifference | 


or obvious dislike, and which they might 
ion, left the | 


ubdued, and the ap- 


. though 
amuse the head with the show of relig 
heart unregenerated, the will uns 
petites unmortified, 

* Being brought, 
Christ Jesus, to see the 
tion by nature; having not only felt the 
but realized the blessedness of being born 
ated anew in Christ Jesus unto 
worthy predecessors were led mainly to insist upon 
the importance of the new birth, ar 
doctrine of the universality and efficas 


f God, as essentially requisite to be believed in and | 


through the merey of God in 


r corrapt and undone ce aaa 
necess 
again, ci 


good works, our 


z 


' 
id to inculcate the} 


of the race | 


trine of the light of Christ in the soul of man. 
pretended to infer from 
| Jesus Christ as 
Saviour of men—that they believed the 
whole Christ, to be in them, 


Christ, except 


charged Friends with alleg 
and blood of 


( al denial. 


They 
it, that the Quakers denied 
he appeared at Jerusalem, to be the 
Godhead, 
thereby equalling them- 
rejecting all 
Spirit in man. 


belief in Jesus 
They likewise 
orizing away the sutferings 
by making them only typical of} 


as the 
] 


Jesus, 


the inward operations of the light, and with holding 
the erroneous notion, that he was nothing more than 
ja great 


prophe c. 


* These unfounded charges were met, on the part 


of the Society, with the most solemn and unequivo- 


Nor did Friends rest satisfied with a mere 
what they did not believe. In 
a subject of such high concerument, they « 


negative assertion of 
deemed it 
an incumbent duty to declare in the most explicit and 
positive manner, what they did belier 
the world might know they really were 
professed to be—sincere and humble believers in all 
the doctrines of the To satisfy 
ery cavil, they publishe d 


” | repeated declarations ofthe ir faith, drawn up in lan- 


Christian gee 
and silence 


cuage that can neither be misunderstood nor “ equivo- | 
though these are not called cre odes nor | 


cated; and 


presented for subscription to those who apply for 
membersh up amongst them, yet they are essentially 
and properly the articles of faith, and the outward 
bond of union of the religious Society of Friends. 

“ Some « 


if these it will be proper to notice, in order 


to refute the false and foolish objection which is some- 
times raised against modern treatises on doctrinal 


subjects: 


that Friends have no settled code of doc- 


trines, nor any written declarations of their belief.” 


The prece ding extended quotation will show 
the grounds of doctrinal controversy between 


our ancient Friends and their opposers; and the 


obeyed by all those who expected to be made partak-| charges pre ferred against the latter being ex- 


ers of that life and iammorti 
light in the gospel of the dear Son of God 
not only believed in, and preached him as * 
uifest in the flesh’ of that prepared body in which 
ppeared at Jerusalem, and sojourned amon 


They 
God ma- 





ost men; 





* justified in the spirit, seen of angels, prea 
the gentiles, believed on in the world, and 
up into glory, but also as the Li 


glorious Luminary of the intellectual 


receive di 
world ; 


ble brightness shines into every human soul, 
t the light of the knowledge of the wlory « 
the face of Jesus Christ.” ‘ 

‘The divinely inspired record of his e 
fle sh, his imirac ulous conception 
gin Mary, his holy life, mighty 


ming in the 
and birth of the vir- 


tlity, which are brought to| 


ght of men,—as the} 
as the! 
eternal Sun of righteousness, a ray of whose ineffa-| 
‘to give | 
»f God in} 

| thy family, above all things, 


| be a time and place for every thing; 


actly the same as 


Society 


are now made against the 
by the followers of Elias Hicks, one 
,,and the same answer will be precisely applica- 
ble to ancient enemies and modern separatists. 


hed unto! "The remainder of our review of this work must frie nds to enjoy their own opinions wit! 


r 
number. Z. 
(To be continued.) 


form the subject of a future 


cceiiiiiaine 
Discipline.—If thou wouldst be happy and easy i 
observe dist 
ery one in it 


iwith much sole mmnity, and made the 


\of the meeting, 
supereminently endued with the| 
Spirit of God, which dwelt in him no otherwise tian 
nee | expressed, 


itended to; but 


,in order that | 
what they 


ipline. Ey. 


hould know their duty, and there should 


FOR THE FRIEND, 


| Explanatory Note to the case referred to in the 


Memoir of Solomon Underhill.—See p. 135. 


The individual alluded to is Ehas Hicks; his 
| discourse on the occasion was particularly ob- 
jectionable. The sentiments which he ad- 
vanced not only amounted to a rejection of the 
miraculous conception of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; of his divinity, and the 
propitiatory sacrifice, which he offered at Jeru- 
salem for the sins of the world; but the terms 
in which he spake of him, evinced disrespect, 
and even contempt of his sacred character. So 
open was his denial of these fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, that the sound 
I’riends present believed it proper the audience 
should be informed that the religious Society 


iof Friends never held such opmions, nor were 


they accountable for the promulgation of them 
by persons who assumed their name. 
‘the elder of Westbury quarterly meeting 


stands deservedly high for integrity and _ reli- 
vious worth; whose long life of genuine piety, 


' whose mild, amiable, and affectionate manners 


have secured him tke love and respect of all 
who know him, and are capable of appreciating 
the virtues which adorn his character. He rose 
following 
observations: 

“1 should be unwilling to hurt the solemnity 
but think I shall be most easy 
to say, that there have been many good things 
which I wish may be properly at- 
the definition given of Jesus 
Saviour, both with respect to his 
conception and constitution, iMiferent trom 
i\what | have ever understood to be the sense, 
and judgment, and doctrine of our society; 
which has been a trouble to my mind.” 

What the exact words used by Solomon Un- 
derhill were, | am at present unable to say: 
but the purport of them was similar to those of 
|Gideon Seaman. It would be difficult to con- 
vey an adequate idea of the excitement pim- 
duced amongst the followers of E. H. by this 
calm and becoming expressioy of the sentiments 
of two aged and worthy 


Christ our 


y members of the Soci- 
ety. To call in question the doctrines of their 
champion was an unpardonable offence; 
raised considerable confusion im the 
house, in which several of them made very un- 
bendsome reflections, and even I. EH. himself. 
with all the self-command of which he is said to 
be master, betrayed his want of self-government 
| by some It was to be 
expected, afier the repeated declarations whiel 


he and his friends had made in 


they 
meeting 


verv invidious remarks. 


favour of reli- 
wious liberty, and the right of every member of 





Society to express his opinions “ unshackled by 
human authority,” that they would have show 
so much consistenc yas to permut these 
Wi CeTi- 
|sure. 


But this was far from being the case. 


Seaman and Solomon Underhill were 
jane upon again and again, by the 
Khas Hicks, and urged to 


what they had said, and to make 
lory. 


| Gideon 
devote 
i friends of retract 
a suitable apo- 
This they could not conscientiously do 


and whatever | for reasons which are sufficiently expl uned 1 
miracles, meritorious | else is done or omitted, be sure to begin and end with the Memoir. 
sufferings, and propitiatory death, his glorious resur-| God.—Penn's Fruits of Solitude. 


Vinding that neither threats nor 
persuasion could induce them to renounce their 
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testimony to the doctrines of the Christian fe- 
ligion, or yield to the authority of Elias Hicks, | 
he and his party resolved to make them feel 
force of ecclesiastical power, and, accord- 
ingly, they arraigne d them before their respec- 

tive meetings as offenders. In this unchristian 
treatment, Elias Hicks took a principal and 
conspicuous part, and those aged and venera- 
ble men were pursued with a degree of severi-| 
ty, from which their exemplary lives and their 
honourable gri iy hairs ought to have been a 
sufficient protection. The charge ag: uinst Gi- 
deon Seaman was, in substance, that “he had, 

in a public meeting, conducted in a disorderly 

manner; even to the opposing of the doctrine 
of a minister, to the injury of his reputation as 
such.’ Lhave not seen the charge against 
Underhill, but it was the same 
with the foregoing. 
incorrect; 


the 


Ss. 


1 substance e| 
This charge is obviously} 
the disorder was made by Elias| 
Hicks and his friends; the observations of Gi- 
aleon Seaman being entirely proper and neces- 
sary to clear the religious society from the odi-| 
um and reproach of antichristian doctrines 
preached in their name, and which they never 
owned nor held. The remarks, moreover, were 
made in a manner becoming the importance of 
the subject, and the solemnity of the occasion 
about which they had met; : and I fully believe, 
that, so far from violating the dise ipline, con- 
sistently with the duty enjoined upon him by its 
regulations, as a faithful elder of the Socie tv, 
he could not have done otherwise than he did; 
for it is notorious, that Elias Hicks had pre- 
viously been abundantly laboured with in pri-| 
vate, according to gospel order, both at home 
and abroad; and by G. Seaman in particular, ! 
without any favourable result. 

It is worthy of remark, that the terms of the, 
charge represent the disorder as aggravated by | 
the circumstance of his opposing the doctrines 


of Elias Hicks; ** even to the opposing ooo 
trine of a minister.”’ It mar be worthy of : 

moment's inquiry, whether ministers are consi- 
dered by the new sect as a privileged order, 
elevated above the rest of their brethren, sub-| 
ject to no authority or control in the church, | 
and whether “ to advise and admonis h, or, if 
occasion requires, to rebuke them,” is to be| 
considered as conducting in a disorderly m: in-| 
ner. If so, I am inclined to think, that while} 


a equality,” they are in danger of becoming 
a priest ridden people. 

Elias Hicks himself openly announced the} 
position that ** God makes ministers, but man} 
makes elders.’’ And the * Epistle” issued by| 
his followers from their General Meeting at 
Green Street, in the Sixth month last, enu-! 
merates, amongst * the blessings’? which the >y | 
anticipate from their new association, “ a wee | 
pel ministry unshackled by human authority.” 

If it be said, that the charge against Gideon 
Seaman was for opposing the doctrine, and not 
the individual, how shall we reconcile this with} 
the frequent asseytions of the followers of E. H., 
that ** doctrines are nothing;”’ ** doctrines are of 
no wnportance,”’ &c.? for if these be true, cer- 
tainly to oppose doctrines would be opposing no-| 
thing, and of course the opposition could be of 
no importance, and therefore no offence. But if 
they assume the construction, | am not unpre- 


led. 


| striking inconsistency, 
. tween their professions and their practice. 


pared to meet them, even on this ground. 


They claim, with earnestness, the liberty of 
thought and expression; they must, therefore, 
allow it to others. Every man, say they, is to 
be sole judge of his own belief, and ina society 
of which he is a member, he has an undoubted 
right to express that belief. Now to apply}! 
their own principles to the cases in question: 


Elias Hicks had occupted 


large portion of| 


the meeting, in the undisturbed expressicn of | 


his belief; he had had 
plaining it at full length, and it was surely rea- 
sonable that Gideon Seaman and Solomon Un- 
derhill should be permitted to have a few mo- 
ments to express their opinions, without being 
interrupted in the meeting, or subsequently 
disfranchised of their rights of membership. 
Their claim to this privilege of speaking, and 
of being heard, was equally as valid and well 
founded as that of Elias Hicks; for, however 
his adherents may venerate his character, he 


| possesses no peculiar or exclusive privilege 


Moreover, it should be remembered, what| 
the doctrine was which those worthy men oppos- 
It was not the doctrine of Christianity, the 
principles of the religious Society of Friends. 
lar from it. The preacher had openly avowed 
opinions subversive of these; sentiments calcu- 
lated to overturn the faith of his audience in the 
highest and holiest articles of the Christian’s be- 
lief; and sad indeed must be the predominance 
of infidelity, if to oppose such doctrines as those 
|preached by Elias Hicks, must be esteemed 
disorde rly,ande onstrued into an offence against 
the church! 

In arraigning these two honourable men, 
Elias Hicks and his followers missed the mark. 
| They could not have selected two persons of 
more unexceptionable eharacter, and long-trie “dd | 


opportunity of ex-| 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 


the transactions, which we have recorded, are d 

graceful in their character, and exl instances « 
oppression and abuse, which we could scarce ly b« 
ie ve even the violence of party spirit would have 
sanctioned. 

To give public tv to exe i peen by no meat 
pleasant to our feelings; inc ition would have 
prompted us, for the sake of those with whom we 
have lived in the inter ul f many kindnesses 
entirely to withhold them. But we have a duty t 
pe rform ; and ow apprehensi { its obligations in- 
duce u to believe, tl it we ar ot at libert: to con- 
sult our own pleasure im the e. : 

We believe that no sect has ever arisen, claiming 
such hi¢h attainments in the Christian virtues, or so 
great advancement towards pt rfection, as do the fol- 
lowers of Elias Hicks. Certainly none ever made a 
more goodly profession, on paper, of met kre ss, ren- 
tleness, and good will; and yet, we regret to be 
obliged to add, that few have fallen so far short ot 
their pretensions. 

It is a favourite maxim amongst the new sect, that 
“ the tree is known by its fre und m order t 
enable our distant brethren to judge of the profes 
sions of the new sect, by /heir own criterion, it is n¢ 
| cessary they should be told what the fruits are: | 
| without this, the maxifi, excellent as it 1s, wou ‘ 
1Ss( less. 

The facts which we have stated are such as no s¢ 
phistry can elude, no professions disguise, no pallia- 
tion can justify; and, after plainly narrating them, 
we leave our friends to judge how far they ought t« 
be influenced by the persuasic ns of those who are 
calling upon them to desert the doctrines and the dis 
cipline, under which the Soc iety of Friends has s 
long peacefully existed, and to join a new assoc 
tion, whose members either actively, or passively, 
sanction the acts to which we allude. As regard 

he general accuracy of the acceunts we have given, 
we think it necessary only to remark, that they may 


‘| 


integrity, or whose place in the affectionate e s-| 


teem of their brethren were better calculated 
to render the measure unpopular. Such they 


soon found it to be; and this cause, rather than| 


any respect toward the parties, induced them| 


‘to abandon the case, after harassing them for| 
almost a whole year. Their attempts at en- 
treaty and coercion were alike fruitless; the 
unyielding firmne ss of the christian in support} 
of his Maste rs cause ‘could not be shaken, and} 
as the course pursued became every day more 
unpopular, they 


made i in either. 
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| 


be fully relied upon. They have been drawn up with 


a scrupulous regard to truth ; and so far from exag- 


geraling, we have omitted some well attested occur- 
rences, which would have aggravated the violence 
and disorder of those disgraceful scenes. Were it 
| necessary, we could refer to numerous persons of the 


| highest respectability, im civil and religious society, 
who were cye-witnesses of the facts, and who can tes- 
tify to the truth of our narratives, Sut they are too 
notorious to require proof. 

In the present essay, we propose to detail some of 
the circumstances which took place at Green street 
| monthly meeting, held the 26th of the 4th month 
last: on ily five di Lys after the ad pti on of the address 


| 
|< 


found it safest to dismiss both| rose, and stated, in 
pleasing themselves with the motto of “liberty | the cases, without the slightest concession being | members had held 


1 


“ We feel an ardent desire, that in all our proceed- | 


ings tending to this end, our conduct towards al! our 


| al. 


brethren may, on every occasion, be marked with| 
ove and forbearance.”—Green street Address, 4th 
}mo,. 2ist, 1827. 


In the course of the examination which we have 
instituted into some of the conduct public ly exhibited 
by the followers of Elias Hicks, in viole ntly taking 
possession of the meeting houses of Frie nds, to the 
exclusion of the rightful owners, we have had occa- 
sion to state many undeniable facts, which show a 
and even contradiction, be- 
Unplea- 
sant and painful as this department of our labours 
has been, we are convinced that good has arisen from 
it; inasmuch as these exposures have prevented some 
persons, at least, from being imposed upon by the 
specious declarations of love and forbearance, which 
have been so lavishly made by the 


orally and in writing. We are a 


ton quarter, to receive them into its connection. 


new sect, both} 
ware, that many of | 


| of this 


from Ww hicl h the pacit fie declaration P laced at the head 
is taken; in the very house whence th 
document was issued, st of those 
time before, had been en- 
caged in deliberating upon its contents. 


At the opening of the 


artic le 


and amongst a part 


| persons who, so short a 


monthly meeting, the clerk 
that a number of their 
a meeting to consider their pre- 

ent relation to Philadelphia quarter ; 
onl that he had prepared a minule in conformity with 
what he 
It will be observed, that a caucus meeting had been 
held, which such of the 
chose to call into counsel, were and conclu- 
there come to, on subjects affecting th« 
general interests of the whole mecting; minules were 
of the proceedings of a monthly meeting 
which had not yet been held. 


substance, 


situation m 


understood to be the conclusion then come to. 
to members only as they 
invited, 
sions were 


0 made 


The clerk proceeded to read the minute prepared 
which declared, afler some prelimi- 


that of deliberation 
ther. on, the connect.on of Green street monthly meet 


before meeling ; 


nary observations, after a f.me 


ing with Philadelphia quarterly meeting was dis- 
solved. The “time of deliberation, ’ must, of course, 
have been before meeting, and in the private 


caucus, 
part of the members were not 
He then read another minute, which had 
also been prepared in the same irregular manner, ap- 
pointing a committee to make application to Abing- 

To 
these unprecedented acts, contrary both to the spirit 
and letter of our excellent code of discipline, a num- 
bar of Friends, who did not approve of the separ 


where a considerable 
present 


ation, 





ne eas 





Eto te alls ashes 


bi 





and who had not be« ivited to the caucus, stror 
objected ae ring tl t th separatists wer eX 
cising a cont over tle mthiy meetin ch no} 
dividu h Lright to do; that in this disorderly 
ode of pro ire, a few individuals w 1 the ¢ erk, | 
night form certain conclusions out of doors, arrange | 
theif plan of action, and then come into meeting, and] 
rce their measures through, and record the nas the] 
conclusions of the meeting. It was obvious, too, that 
the monthly meeting had no power to withdraw from | 
its quarterly meeting, without the consent of the lat 
ter; or by the judgment of a superior meeting; that] 
the monthly meeting could not be the judve of the 
conduct of the quarter, fo this would be nd 
monthly meeting ipe } » the quarterly meeting, 
whereas the d cipline d res expressly, that it sha i 
/ subordinate and accountab - and if the monthly | 
meeting belheved itself aggrieved, it had its regular 
mode of redress, by an : peal to the riy meeting. | 
But all the objection ( l i ere ai va ed: one! 
of the followers of Elias Hicks said, “ he hoped no 
nolice would be taken of what those friends said, 
who we opposed to thé i t and another 
who was in the station of an overseer, s rely pre- 
manded one of the me ers, merely ise he at- 
i mpted to show the consequen which would re- 
sult from the awkward situation in which they had 
placed themselves, by these unconstif{utional acts, 
Through the course of the meeting, they conducted 


themselves with much indecorum, and manifested a 


degree of excitement incompatible with the spirit of 


the gospel, and the solemnity of the occasion. 


One of their ministers cengratulated them upon 
thew ww lepend nee; wil 


ich he hoped they would ever 


reflections upon those who differed from him in sen- 


1 ent. We could repeat many of these unsavoury 


| 

| 

} 

: : a 

maintain, while be made unfounded and u charitable | 
| 

| 


expressions, the faithful record of which is before us; | 
but we forbear 


Those member , Whose reasonaoie al d unanswera-| 


objections to the conduct of the party had been 


aisrey irded, belie. 


ed it rignt for them to re- 


raain together, after the others 


iad withdrawn, to 


sider what it would be proper for them to do, in 
t painful situation, which the extrao: and 
unchristian conduct of the majority had placed them. 
Nc ordingly, at the close of the meeting, they, toge- 


ther with several other Friends who attended, re- 


mained in the meeting house for that purpose. 

The followers of E. H. had¢ nerally gone out, but 
ina few minutes they rushed into the house again, 

a very rude manner; standing up, some on the 
benches, and_others on the floor, and laughing and 
talking aloud, in derision of the Friends who were 
quietly sitting there ; and when these attempted to 
speak, they rudely interrupted them, and in some in- 
stances told them they licd. Of this 
ment, little or no notice was taken, which seemed to | 


crease their passion ; 


unkind treat-} 


ome abused Friends by name. | 
| pointed them out, as objects of scorn and ridi- 
cule; some ordered Friends to leave the house, and 
threatened to call in the trustees: and one of them 
alled out, in a loud and angry tone, “ I'd take down 
the names of every one of them, and complain against 
them fora riot.” Their clamour and confusion in- 
reased the longer Friends sat. One of them steppe d 
up into the gallery, to two Friends who were sitting 
uietly there, and throwing out his arm towards them, 
exclaimed twice, ** Here’s ranterism for you !” 
Meanwhile they commenced closing the window 
hutters and doors, im order to darken the house ; in 
hich employment a minister among them was ac- 
y engaged. Ina few minutes they were all shut} 
p, except one door, which was left open for Friends 
to go out at, and around this the followers of E. H 
ssembled in a crowd, some talking with great vehe- 
mence, others laughing and deriding Friends; some 
saying one thing, and some another, so as to create 
great confusion and uproar. 


Friends now rose to withdraw, and as they left 





the house, the crowd at the door opened a passage 
tor them, saluting almost every one with some epi- 
thet of derision or insult, as he passed through their 
ranks, Even the elderly Friends, overseers, and el- 
ders, stood by, and participated in, or countenanced, 
this disgraceful conduct. One of the former accosted 
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i ministering Friend, by declaring, with great vehe- 
| mence, * Thee has got no principle in thee.” 


The men’s apartment being cleared, a number of 
the adherents of E. Hicks rudely entered the wo- 
men’s room, and seated themselves. A considerable 
number of women Friends had remained in the house 
to take such measures as the exigency of the case 
seemed to require, and they were engaged in trans- 
acting their business when the men entered. 

As soon as they had got through, the followers of 


| E. H. walked up towards the galleries, where the 


women were sitting, and in an angry tone charged 
them with “holding a seditious meeting.” A minis- 
terhad prepared them for committing these outrages, 


by remarking, daring the previous meeting, that 


“the women’s meeting was nothing,” “ they were of 


no consequence,” &c. and they now seemed resolved 
to treat them as if they were of no consequence. One 


| Nan, a Conspicuous ¢ haracter amongst the new sect, 


accosted a respectable woman by asking her “who 
she was, where she came from, and what business she 
had there, and whether she knew that she had been 
at a seditious meeting,’ &c. and others were treated 
with equal harshness. 

While this scene was acting within doors, the mi- 
nister and another party were actively engaged with- 
out, 
while the clerk was transacting the business, and al- 
though three times requested to desist, persisted in 
closing all but one. ‘The minister threw open the 
front door, while the clerk was reading, and cried 
out, to “take notice that there wag but one Green 
street monthly mecting, and that had finished its bu- 
siness and concluded, and that their sitting there was 
a seditious meeting.” 

When the women withdrew from the house seve- 
ral men followed them out, and behaved in a very 


}uncivil manner. These scenes, it will be recollected, 


were acted within five days after the mild and con- 
ciliatory language placed at the head of this article, 
was adopted; and present us with the jfirst practical 
comment upon the professions contained in the ad- 
dress. We leave every reader to draw his own infe- 
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‘The rapid increase in the number of our sub- 
scribers, has so far exceeded our most sanguine 
anticipations, that we have, for some time past, 


| found it out of our power to supply a regular file 


of our papers from the commencement. This re- 
sult, considering that it is but little more than 
four months since the issuing of our first number, 
at which period we had not a single subseriber, 
must certainly be deemed an extraordinary de- 


cree of success; and the more so, as it may be 


|said to be spontaneous; or, in other words, 


nearly, if not altogether, independent of the 
usual means resorted to in similar enterprises, 
the employment of persons to collect subserip- 
tions, the appointment of agents, &c. &c. 
We do not write thus boastingly, but in grati- 


-|tude towards our friends for the promptitude 


of their liberality. Nevertheless, we might 
reasonably infer, that the general character 
of the paper is well approved, and that it is ris- 
ing in reputation. We do not think it would 
be very wide of the mark, even should it be 
added, that it is deserving of encouragement, 
and that, provided its claims to commendation 


continue to be sustained, it ought to be an ob- 
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jéct of interest, throughout our religious socie- 
ty, in this country at least. Nor could it just- 
ly subject us to the imputation of vanity, con- 
scious that ours is but a humble part; and that 
whatever the paper possesses of merit, is prin- 
cipally attributable to the support which it re- 
ceives from our able coadjutors. A well con- 
ducted journal, on a plan congenial with the 
views and principles of our society, even with- 
out reference to particular existing circum- 
stances, is, unquestionably, a matter of import- 
ance, as being capable of exerting a valuable, 
extensive, and permanent influence. The 
press has become a most powerful engine, in 
its operation upon society at large; other reli- 
gious denominations avail themselves of it, in 
various Ways, as a means of diffusing their par- 
ticular views; publications are multiplied on 
every hand, on every topic, and of every de- 


They shut the window shutters with violence,| scription; people will read, and it would be 


idifficult to assign any good reason, why ou 
|own society should not come in for a share in 
the advantage, atd@ast so far as may be practi- 
jcable, in directing the disposition for inquiry 
jand reading into a right channel, and for salu- 
tary ends. To the full extent of our moderate 
abilities, we are disposed, as heretofore, to 
conduct ** The Friend” in subservience to this 
object, and we have the best reason to confide 


in the unabated co-operation of the band of 
literary contributors. 

But we have another object in announcing 
the fact above stated, which is, that as, almost 





invariably, subscribers have evinced a choice 
to have all the numbers from the commence- 
ment, we have reason to infer that this will 
continue to be the case, for some time at least, 
with respect to those who may come forward 
in future; we would therefore request that all 
such, in transmitting their names, would expli- 
citly state, whether they would wish to have all 
the numbers from the first or otherwise; it being 
our Intention to re-print the deficient numbers 
as soon as a competent number to defray the 
actual expenses are called for. In the mean 
time, our friends may be informed, that they 
can yet be supplied with all the numbers from 
No. 7, inclusive. 
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Whom call we gay? That honour has been long 

The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 

The innocent are gay—-the lark is gay, 

That dries his feathers, saturate with dew, 

Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 

Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest. 

The peasant too, a witness of his song, 

Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 

But save me from the gayety of those 

Whose headaches nail them to a noon-day bed ; 

And save me, too, from theirs, whose haggard eyes 

Flash desperation, and betray their pangs 

For property stripp'd off by cruel chance ; 

From gayety that fills the bones with pain, 

The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with wo. 
Cowrprr. 
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